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GROUND GRIP TIRES 
THE ONLY TIRES MADE WITH 
TRIPLE-BRACED TRACTION BARS 


The biggest selling tractor tire 


in America — in fact ever since 
Firestone pioneered and 
developed the first practical 
pneumatic tractor tire and put the 


farm on rubber, Firestone Ground 
/N SALES Grip Tires have been the first 
. Choice of farmers everywhere. 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires 


provide greater traction and 
draw-bar pull and positive 
cleaning action. The continuous 
tread design makes Firestone 

IN PERFORMANCE Ground Grip Tires the most 
comfortable, easiest riding 
traction tires ever built. 


Only Firestone Ground Grip 


Tires provide Triple-braced = 
traction bars — 52 to 89 extra 

inches of traction bar length— : { 

32% greater tread bar surface ir 
contact—2 1G flatter tread—Gum- F estone 


IN VALUES Dipped cord body—extra layers ‘ Oi) ed ee, > 
Gum-Dipped cords under tread. 
FARM ON 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires save 


25% in time and up to 3314G in 
fuel over cuibier winthe. The — RUBBER 
Firestone Tire Changeover Plan 
enables you to replace steel-lug 

IN ECONOM y¥ wheels with Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires at low prices. Extra 
performance at no extra cost. 


Call on your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire 

Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store and 

find out how little it costs to put YOUR farm on rubber 
See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factoryand _ Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, 
Exhibition Building at New York World’s Fair. Also Margaret Speaks and the Fircstone Symphony 


visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden Gate * Orchestra, under direction of Alfred Wallenstein, 
International Exposition at San Francisco. Monday evenings, Nationwide N.B.C. Red Network, 


NEW LOW PRICES ON THE FAMOUS [MAIL _THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Without obligation on my part, please send me: 
0 A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 

O) Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 


, ° °.9 °.9 
m It — ose 8 oe oie <i aneesaeg iy 
i L 0) Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover Plan. 
_— ed with thousan “ ine was OD Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires 


a ” 
thousands of miles of safer, more with my own tractor on my own farm. 
v dependable service. It’s backed 0) : 

by a written Lifetime Guarantee, 


: No Time or Mileage Limit. It’s the incuuBING 
v value sensation of 1939. via Stato 477-0) 


IT’S A FACT—MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 





Copyright. 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Low Temperature— 
A Friend of the Fruit Grower 


Whar is the greatest problem or job of the fruit industry in the United States? A 
rather staggering question? And yet we wonder—in answering this question—if the great- 
est problem is not that of placing fruit in the hands of the consumer in as fine condition 
as when it was picked from the tree. If this is done we wonder if all these other things will 


not be added unto us, to paraphrase a sacred writing. 


Such a program includes careful and timely picking and handling and the storage of 
the fruit under proper conditions and at the optimum temperature for the variety. This 
sounds trite but it is a program as yet far from realized in America. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that a fruit is a living organism when it is removed 
from the tree and continues to carry on metabolic processes although the activities no 
longer result in increase of size but rather the utilization of the stored substances within 
the fruit. The cells of the flesh remain alive until they die from lack of respirable mate- 


rials, decay, freezing injury, or from other causes. 


- Storage developments over the past half century represent a most valuable contribu- 
tion of scientific and mechanical skill in making perishable products available over a rela- 
tively long period of time. Birdseye states that: "In the past thirty years, the use of 
mechanical refrigeration has grown so tremendously that no urban population in the United 
States could survive for more than thirty days or so without cold storage foods of one sort 
or another. New York, | believe, could not live for more than ten days to two weeks at 


the outside without cold storage food.” 


Yet the idea of prolonging the season of fruits and other food products by means of 
A. > low temperature is not modern. Meyer reports cold-storage methods applied to fruits in 
bienenetinds remote parts of China, wholly out of touch with civilization. He states that the Chinese 
have practiced cold storage for centuries. The earliest efforts along this line were to use 
the natural caves or artificial cellars where a fairly uniform temperature of 50 to 60 de- 
grees F. could be maintained at all seasons. From the cave and cellar came the air-cooled 
or common storage; ice storage; mechanical refrigeration, first with bare coils and then 
with fans and forced-air circulation; the air washer; gas storage; and the new and rapidly 
growing quick-freeze fruit industry. What an evolution! 


Commercial cold storage has and is playing a vital role in the holding and distribution 
of the fruit crop. This will continue. But in addition, there is developing a strong tendency 
for the individual grower to build his own cold storage at or near his orchard. Much is to 
be said for this trend, but a word of caution should also be given. The orchard must pay 
the bill in the end and some growers, in their enthusiasm, have incurred indebtedness that 
the orchard cannot hope to liquidate. On the other hand, a grower-owned cold storage 
may be the means of turning loss to profit, if the orchard unit is large enough. 


A recent survey in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Ontario showed that 
five reasons are commonly given by growers for owning their own storage: (1) The cost is 
less than that of commercial storage because labor and other overhead costs are less on 
the farm, and by the use of air diffusers relatively high refrigeration temperatures can be 
used; (2) the grower is better able to choose his market; (3) the necessity of grading and 
packing at picking time is eliminated; (4) the opportunity of precooling fruit is provided; 
and (5) the grower has personal supervision over his own fruit. Thus he can sell when his 
fruit seems to be going down in firmness, if scald or other storage diseases develop, if 
shriveling occurs, etc. Out of 85 storages for apples on the farm, 55 were refrigerated, 
and 63 per cent of the common storage owners reported that they were interested in 
changing to refrigeration. The same change occurred in the Pacific Northwest where the 
growers’ organizations came to realize the importance of placing each variety on the market 


when it is at its best. 
Thus is the fruit industry changing, evolving, becoming more mechanized, to the mutual 
advantage of the grower and the all-important consumer. 


and Money Savers 
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ERE’S grand news: a new, 
H tougher, longer-wearing“G-3” 
All-Weather*—the world’s largest- 
selling tire—at a lower price. 


And when we say longer-wearing 
we mean it delivers more miles—by 
actual test — than even last year’s 
great model. 


This new 1939 “G-3” is better 
from bead to bead—made sturdier, 
stronger, more resistant to bruises 
and blowouts by the use of Good- 
year’s new low stretch 
Supertwist* cord in 
every ply. 
| A Centennial Prod- 


uct of The Greatest 
Name in Rubber 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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—NOW THE WORLD'S MOST POPULAR TIRE GIVES 
YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY THAN EVER BEFORE 


In addition, new methods of tire 
engineering put more of these 
extra-durable cords in every inch 
of ply, making a firmer, more com- 
pact tire that’s a wonder for wear. 


Yet it costs you less. This “more- 
for-your-money” buy is waiting for 
you at all Goodyear dealers’ —now. 
*Trade-marks of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
e 


BUY KLINGTITE* BELTS 


The best year-round belt. Hugs 
pulleys in any weather. Needs 
no breaking in. Both endless 
and cut lengths. 
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CONTROLLING INSECT 
ON NUT TREES 


Nur TREES and their Crops are o¢- 
casionally injured by various insect 

The control of these insects is no pe 
difficult than the control of pests of frau 
trees. If the nut grower would eras 
as thorough sanitary and spray prograail 
as the fruit grower, satisfactory control of 
these pests would not be difficult. The fail 
ure of the nut grower to practice control 
measures permits certain insects to increase 
to destructive numbers. 

At the Washington meeting of the North- 
ern Nut Growers’ Association in 1937 Dr 
Ernest N. Cory, State entomologist of 
Maryland, discussed certain insect pests of 
nut trees and indicated methods for redye- 
ing injury by them. 

The chestnuts are attacked by two sim- 
ilar weevils, the chestnut weevil and the 
larger chestnut weevil, which cause wormy 
nuts. The eggs are laid from the time the 
nuts have begun to set up to mid-Septem- 
ber. The worms mature in late fall when 
they go into the ground and emerge the 
following year about the time the catkins 
are formed. In planted groves of chestnut 
the control is relatively simple and-consists 
of gathering and destroying all the burrs 
immediately after they have fallen. This 
procedure will prevent the building up of 
any ‘considerable weevil population, unless 
there are native chinquapins in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

A_ similar weevil attacks the hazelnuts 
and is controlled by the collection and 
destruction of the infested nuts. 

The filbert is attacked by a bud mite 
which causes enormous swelling of the 
buds.” These mites live over in the swollen 
old buds, coming forth in early May to 
attack the new buds. Dr. Cory suggests as 
control measures a dormant application of 
oil, this to be followed by spraying with 
lime-sulphur in early May. 

The fall webworm also attacks filberts, 
but is readily controlled by arsenical 
sprays. The Japanese beetle when present 
is a serious pest of filberts and heavy spray- 
ing with arsenate of lead and a sticker is 
necessary to repel this pest. 

The black walnut is subject to injury 
by several insects. The walnut caterpillar 
which feeds on the*foliage in late summer, 
and frequently defoliates entire trees, is 
easily killed with arsenate of lead. 

The walnut husk maggot which breeds 
in the husk and causes it to stick, also stains 
the shell and sometimes the kernel. Arsen- 
ate of lead has been recommended as 4 
contro! measure in the East, but in Cali- 
fornia better results have been obtained by 
the use of synthetic cryolite and barium 
fluosilicate, applied as a,spray or as a dust. in 
late July—Georce L. State, Sec’y, North- 
ern Nut Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 








BOOKS FOR FRUITMEN 


Frurr Crops, By 7. J. Talbert and A. E. 
Murneek, 1939, Lea & Febiger, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

This latest fruit production book by vet- 
eran University of Missouri pomology 
teacher, T. J. Talbert, and his assistant, 
A. E. Murneek, covers newest practices and 
established fundamentals of orchard a 
small ffuit culture. In an interesting, read- 
able style, such subjects as fruit growing 


as an occupation, new fruit introductions, | 


successful propagation, suitable sites and 
soils, irrigation and drainage, soil manage- 
ment, harvesting and grading, marketing, 


insects and diseases and spraying and dust- 


ing are discussed, along with chapters on 
the individual fruits, including nuts. This 


345-page volume is attractively bound and — 


contains 112 illustrations. 
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Portion of the Trobaugh Homestead 
Orchards cold storage shown at right 
includes office, truck dock and en- 
gine room. This storage, completed 
in the fall of 1938, was successfully 
used for a part of the Trobaugh 
apple crop during the 1938-39 stor- 
age season. Fruit was stored, as il- 
lustrated by center photo, in mesh 
bags and baskets. At right, below, 
are the electrically-powered compres- 
sors which maintain proper tempera- 
tures in the large storage room. Left- 
hand bottom photo shows network of 
wires leading from control switches. 


ACTS - FIGURES 


on a gro 


By H. C. ALLEN 


© HANGING conditions today are 
forcing the orchardist to look toward 
the future; it may be that temporary 
measures cannot solve his problems 
at all. Methods that are satisfactory 
ina small way may not be either prac- 
tical or profitable for large-scale op- 
erations. Small savings effected 
through improved methods employed 
may, in some seasons, easily repre- 
sent the grower’s profits. 

The question of building a refrig- 
erated storage on the fruit farm is one 
that has presented itself to many 
growers in recent years. There are 
good reasons for and against it. 
Storage rates represent one large item 
of cost in a bushel of apples; trans- 
portation to storage is another. Of 
course, a rather extensive production 
of fruit is essential if such a storage 
is to be a paying venture. 

The first grower-owned cold stor- 
age built in the southern I[Ilinvis apple- 
producing region is located near Car- 
hondale. This storage, owned by 
Frank E. Trobaugh, West Frankfort, 
Hl., was completed in the fall of 
1938. Trobaugh Homestead com- 
prises a total of about 440 acres. The 
owner has about 60 acres of apples 
now in production, with 40 acres just 
coming into bearing, while an addi- 
tional 100 acres of younger trees are 
coming on. 

The increasing production of 
apples, the owner feels, should cause 
this storage to meet his particular 
conditions satisfactorily. Even if the 
saving in storage costs is not as large 
as anticipated, there are numerous 
other desirable advantages. The fruit 
can be handled much more satisfac- 

(Continued on paye 12) 
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BY-PRODUCT TREND 


Near the Minnesota town from 
which the Wayzata _ everbearing 
strawberry gets its name, Fred W. 
Braden has made a specialty of grow- 
ing this strawberry variety. And he 
aims to sell as fresh fruit only those 
berries that come up to rigid require- 
ments for cleanliness, color and qual- 
ity. 

Under this plan of selling in the 
fresh condition only the best straw- 
berries, he found that there were al- 
ways some sound berries that couldn’t, 
for any one of several minor reasons, 
quite make the top class. So last year, 
probably after a suggestion or two by 
Mrs. Braden, he decided to take ad- 
vantage of some tests conducted by 
the University of Minnesota and local 
commercial firms, by making jam 
from the off-grade fruit. These tests 
had showed that the Wayzata holds 
its flavor and aroma exceptionally 
well in cooking. Braden made the jam 





the same day the berries were picked. 
The jam was put up in eight-ounce 
jars, a crate of 24-pints of strawber- 
ries making a case of 24 jars of jam. 

From the start, sales of the jam 
boomed. It sold equally well to road- 
side buyers and retail merchants. 
Soon, it was found that the output 
from the Braden patch wouldn’t take 
care of the demand. A case of the 
jam sells for $3.60 wholesale and re- 
tails for from: 19 to 21 cents a jar. 
Otherwise unsalable, these off-grade 
berries brought Braden an income of 
$605 last year. His total income from 
Wayzata strawberries last season, in- 
cluding sales of the fresh berries and 
of the jam, was $3,350. Last year, 
Braden started picking his strawber- 
ries on July 22 and finished on No- 
vember 2. He plans to expand the 
jam business at his Wayzata farm this 
summer and fall. 


Like the other brambles, Boysenberries must 
be watched carefully during the ripening pe- 
tiod for quality fruit harvesting. J. G. Moore 
of the University of Wisconsin warns that 
berries picked too green are not flavorful. 
Best picking is done, he says, when the stems 
separate readily from the “cores” of the 
berries. Several stages of development are 
shown in this true-to-life Boysenberry photo. 
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Wayzata strawberry planting on the Fred W. Braden farm. Mr. Braden makes a specialty of 
producing this variety and last year had an unusual experience in making jam from off-grade 
fruit. The by-product venture was so successful that expansion is planned for this year. His pat 
experiences in producing an instantly salable product as told in article on this page. 

































NEW NORTHSTAR STRAWBERRY 
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The Northstar strawberry shown here was recently introduced as a second-early, firm, commer- 
cial and home-garden variety of high quality and above-average appearance. George M. 
Darrow, U.S. D. A. small-fruits specialist, recommends this new variety for trial from Virginia to 
Oklahoma and northward. He says that it has been promising in trials as far north as Amherst, 
Mass., and Geneva, N.Y. Northstar originated as a cross of Howard I7 (Premier) by Red- 
heart made in 1928 at the U.S. Plant Introduction Garden at Glenn Dale, Md. Because the * 
variety makes a thin matted row and very large plants, it is easier to produce fancy berries 
than with some of the other varieties. Compared with many varieties, the Northstar plants 
produce relatively few runners. Berries average about as large as Dorsett and Fairfax. 


































FARM COLD STORAGE 
MODERN MARKETING AID 


To a progressive grower, the use of modern 
farm cold storage can mean the difference 
between profit and loss on fruit crops. Grow- 
ers who have built cold storages, as well as 
those who are busy making plans to do so, are 
basing future marketing policies on the fact 
that orchard storages permit holding fruit 
off glutted harvest markets, later allowing it 
to move when higher prices assure a profit. 


The big storage building of the Trexler Or- 
chards located near Allentown, Pa., is shown 
above. It includes attractive salesroom. 


Laurelville (Ohio) Fruit Company's 8000-bush- 
el cold storage is cooled by the latest type 
ceiling blower illustrated left above. 


New refrigerated fruit storage shown at left 
is part of the R. A. Buyce packing and cold 
storage plant (25,000-bushels), Bangor, Mich. 


Two big compressor-condenser units, bottom 
left, insure low temperatures in storage rooms 
of the Clarksville (Ga.) Growers’ Co-op. 


Refrigeration engineers worked out air-cooled 
condenser for Wm. Zech, Baroda, Mich. Air 
vents are shown in photograph of storage below. 

















MICHIGAN—Fighting for a place in the sun, 
Michigan, rather than rely upon voluntary 
contributions, has enacted a law taxing apple 
growers one cent a bushel to finance the ad- 
vertising and promotion of Michigan apples. 
The first 300 bushels produced by any grower 
will be exempt from tax. 

Thus Michigan becomes the tenth state to 
sponsor advertising of an agricultural product. 

A five-man commission, to be appointed by 
Gov. L. D. Dickinson, will administer the so- 
called "Baldwin Apple Act." Estimates vary 
as to the size of the fund under the law, but 
somewhere between $50,000 and $100,000 
seemingly will be available for the research 
and promotional program. 


OH|lO—Irrigating a tenth of an acre at a 
time from a source of water supply 90 feet 
away, with portable pipe and rotating sprin- 
kler heads and with a two horsepower motor 
operating the pump, promises to be a popular 
way of maintaining soil moisture, according 
to Donald Comin of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Wooster. The junior portable 
rotary sprinklers sell from $200 to $400 com- 
plete. Rolling land is no drawback, for the 
pipe couplings allow considerable flexibility. 
No erosion nor puddling of the soil occurs. 
Sprinkler lines are moved quickly without tools. 
Chief drawback—you furnish the water source. 


TENNESSEE—The aggressive spirit prevail- 
ing among Tennessee growers is reflected in 
the storage construction that is taking place. 
During the past season Bonham Brothers have 
more than doubled the capacity of their 





refrigerated storage at their Shady Valley 
orchard near Crandull. Their storage capacity 
at this orchard now is over 100,000 bushels. 
Dr. Hy. M. Carr has constructed a 20,000- 
bushel storage and packing shed at Harriman. 

At Greenfield a large ice company is re- 
modeling and equipping a part of their plant 
to accommodate the demand for fruit stor- 
age. Jas. F. Mathes has built a 5,000-bushel 
refrigerated storage at his orchard near Mor- 
ristown. Several other growers are now mak- 
ing plans for refrigerated storage which may 
materialize this fall—A. N. PRATT, State 
Horticulturist, Nashville. 


INDIANA—Summer meeting of Indiana 
Horticultural Society will be held at Spring 
Mill State Park near Mitchell some time dur- 
ing first week of August. Tentative program 
includes tours through several orchards in this 
region, which is one of the larger apple and 
peach producing regions of the State, to be 
followed by a lunch and meeting at the park. 
—R. L. WINKLEPLECK, Sec'y, Lafayette. 


CALIFORNIA—A newcomer in the quick- 
freeze field is sliced Navel oranges, glass 
packed, with the addition of a honey and 
lemon syrup. Restricted at present to one ton 
a day, capacity of the recently established 
plant at Riverside which will process the sur- 
plus Navel oranges is said to be 10 tons. In 
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addition to the secret syrup formula devel- 
oped for oranges, S. E. Oliver, English chem- 
ist, also has worked out syrup formulas for 
apricots, peaches, figs, cantaloups, berries 
and grapes, which will be processed in season. 





KANSAS—A codling moth catch of 800 moths 
in 10 traps was recorded on May 22 by en- 
tomologists working in northeast Kansas. 
Since that date a decided drop has occurred 
in number of moths caught in this heavy ap- 
ple producing section of the State. 

Growers favorably situated on arterial high- 
ways will do well to obtain a copy of Circular 
194, "Roadside Marketing of Horticuliural 
Products in Kansas," by F. L. Parsons, from 
the Agricultural Expefiment Station at Man- 
hattan. It is surprising to note in passing that 
roadside marketing is one of the earliest forms 
of commercial enterprise, yet due to habits of 
competing methods of distribution improve- 
ment of this type of merchandising has re- 
mained practically static. With the advent 
of fruit farm cold storages, the future of 
roadside marketing appears hopeful.—GEO. 
W. KINKEAD, Sec’y, Topeka. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Being the world's largest 
apple grower causes Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd to weigh well any schemes for the pro- 
motion of King Apple. This speaks especially 
well for Appalachian Apples, Inc., in that 
Senator Byrd has been the first to sign the 
membership agreement for 1939-40 season. 

Starting its fourth season of advertising 
and promotional effort, this voluntary associa- 
tion of apple growers and allied industries ex- 
pects total membership for 1939-40 season 
to pass last year's record of 563 growers. 
Appalachian Apples covers the four-state ap- 
ple belt of Maryland, Pennsylvania and the 
Virginias which produces an average of one- 
fifth of the nation's @pplies. Members pay 
one cent per bushel of apples sold, U. S. 
Utility or better grades. 





NEW JERSEY—A departure from the tradi- 
tional checkerboard pattern in orchard plant- 
ing in the hilly terrain and rocky soil of 
north Jersey occurred when Vernon Parks, un- 
der the guidance of Morris-Warren Soil 
Conservation District supervisors, set his peach 
orchard in level, contour rows 25 feet apart. 
Cultivation is across the slope so that the 
trees, the undergrowth in the rows and the 
furrows between serve to retard the downhill 
flow of water and the consequent washing 
away of the soil. Contour planting has been 
practiced in south and central Jersey for over 
a year. Parks’ success has led 20 other grow- 
ers in north Jersey to prepare contour plant- 
ing programs. 
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GEORGIA—The Georgia-Carolina p 
Marketing Board, representing 500 of the 
largest growers and shippers of the three 
states, in their sales program are using. two 
lithographed display pieces eemploying a 
trade character known as Miss Georgia Cap. 
oline. This material is fortified with emblems 
and window posters. The 25,000 sets of these 
point-of-sale displays are being aided by 
trade press and newspaper advertising, the 
latter covering 28 terminal market territories, 

Officers of the board are: W. O. Britt, Jr,, 
president, Thomaston, Ga.; C. D. Matthews, 
treasurer, Raleigh, N. C.; and C. H. Butler, 
executive secretary, McBee, S. C. A com. 
mittee on public relations and publications in. 
cludes Emmett Snellgrove, Macon; J. Claude 
Epting, Hamlet, N. C.; and T. H. Cribb, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


UTAH—Believing that elimination of the 
source of poor fruit will raise the general 
standard throughout the State, Utah has en- 
acted legislation which compels a grower to 
control the pests on his fruit trees or destroy 
the trees. 

Regulation of grade of produce shipped out 
of the State, the protection of growers’ 
equity in produce sold to processors, and an 
appropriation for fruit inspection under the 
direction of the agricultural college are addi- 
tional measures passed by the Legislature. 

Active in the growers’ interests were Judge 
J. A. Howell, president of the Utah State 
Horticultural Society, and legislators Milton 
J. Thorne, Wayne N. Mason, Earl Foote and 
Selvoy Boyer.—A. STARK, Sec'y, Logan. 
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ILLINOIS—The unfavorable consumer reac- 

tion to immature peaches has been the sub- 

ject of numerous discussions at horticuk 

tural society meetings the past year. Point 

ing out that "It is reasonable to assume that 

with rapid cooling, peaches could be allowed 

to become more mature and of better flavor 

before picking,” J. W. Lloyd, chief in fruit 

and vegetable marketing at the University of 

Illinois, Urbana, in Bulletin 455, "Precooling 

Rail Shipments of Illinois Peaches with Special » 
Reference to the Use of Ventilated Pack 

ages," proceeds to prove the value of rapid 

cooling of rail shipments of peaches and of 
the use of ventilated containers and liners. 

Conclusions were reached after several years 

experiments. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Outstanding records are 
continually being made and broken. This 
time it's hail the size of baseballs! They 


fell June 5 in the Sioux Falls vicinity, doing ~ 


considerable damage to the apple crop. (Size 
of the above-mentioned hailstones is a pu 
to the editor as our correspondent negl 






to state whether they gauged as indoor oF | 


league baseballs.) 4 

The very dry winter and spring has resulted © 
in T. D. Miller's Hot Springs orchard crop | 
sizing sufficiently for the major portion to ® 
fit only for cider stock. H. N. Dyby 
who is equipped to irrigate, reports a TH®) 
JULY, 1938 
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a nl strawberries and Latham 
f =. “his Baltic plantation —W. A. 
IONS, Sec'y, Sioux Falls. 


“MASSAC SETTS—Mouse damage to ap- 
aes tn er serege is not always caused by 
the deer mouse, states Ww. W. Dykstra of the 
‘U. §. Biological Survey. Recent investiga- 
tions have revealed considerable damage by 
meadow mice. At least 60 were found in 
one cold storage plant. They had constructed 
nests from shredded paper and raised young 
x throughout the winter in spite of low temper- 
"gtures maintained in the building. Grain 
baits are generally effective for control in 
such instances, Dykstra adyises. 


COMING EVENT: Farm and Home Week 


it growing sessions, July 27 and 28. Com- 
be slete Saaavans available from Mailing Room, 
ing. two Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 
He MINNESOTA—The first annual raspberry tour 


f the Head-of-the-Lakes Fruit Growers Asso- 
rye. ciation will be held on July 19 according to 














_ an announcement by D. T. Grussendorf, secre- 
, the tary of the association. Plantings in the vicin- 
bee ity of Duluth will be visited. 

tt $i Plans for the annual Raspberry Festival at 
a Jr. Hopkins on July 16 have been completed and 
ge. many attractions are scheduled. We under- 
ee stand that thousands of samples of fresh- 
Mays, frozen red raspberries packed in neat waxed 
Cloudy cartons are to be distributed.—V. D. WINTER, 

Cribb Sec'y, Mound. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Low temperature of 23 

degrees on May I! did considerable dam- 
of the age to fruit in the experiment station orchard. 
general Seedlings of sandcherries, such as South Da- 
nas en- kota introductions Wampum, Okreek, Wasta, 
wer i and Wautauga, were in bloom when the frost 
destroy struck but still set a heavy crop of fruit. Fieb- 

ing and Radisson plums, which were also in 
ed out bloom, were hard hit and carry few fruits. 
bag: The Opata sandcherry hybrid was in bloom 
and an when the frost hit but it carries at least a 
er the half a crop, as does the Cooper sandcherry 
> addi. which is a straight seedling of Compass, se- 
ture, lected at the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 

Judge tion as a superior canning variety. 

State Native chokecherries planted in the orchard 
Milton for windbreak purposes and as feed for the 
te and birds had not opened when the frost struck. 
Me It may be that this late blooming is one rea- 

son why they are such a sure crop with us. 
Our F. Siberian x American apricots are prac- 
tically devoid of fruit. These trees were in 
blossom at the time of the frost. We have 
good crops of fruit on Florence and Dolgo 
crabs.—HARRY A. GRAVES, Sec'y, Fargo. 

. INTERNATIONAL APPLE 
reac: 
> a CONVENTION 
— 44th annual convention of the Interna- 

» that tional Apple Association will be held 
louiall at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 

Saal nati, Ohio, August 8-11. This organi- 
fruit zation renders outstanding service to 
ity off the apple industry and growers are 
ooling urged to attend the sessions. Addi- 
pecial : tional convention information is obtain- 
Pack- able from R. G. Phillips, Sec'y, 1108 
rapid Mercantile Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
nd of 
liners. 
years HE loss of Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, dean of 

the College of Agriculture of Rutgers Uni- 
versity and director of the New Jersey State 
$ are Agticultural Experiment Station, is keenly felt 

This in agricultural circles. The many contributions 
They to the field of soil science made by Dr. Lip- 
doing man gained world-wide recognition for him 
{Size and for the experiment station. Typical of 
puzzle the progress made at the station during his 
ected administration is the famed paach breeding 


work. 


Dr. W. H. Martin has been named to carry 
on as dean of the College of Agriculture of 
Rutgers University and director of the New 
Jersey State Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Dr. Martin has been affiliated with the institu- 


tions for nearly a quarter of a century. 
- < WY, 1930 
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NEW SULPHUR CREATES GROWER INTEREST “ 


ULPHUR, in one form or another, has 
been used for generations to control certain 
fungus diseases which extract a heavy toll 
from fruit growers each year. Its original 
use for this purpose opened the doors to 
a vast field of resear¢h. Earlier types and 
forms which were processed served pri- 
marily to establish the fact that sulphur is 
the means by which man can combat these 
plant diseases. 

Unlike the industrial research man, 
whose tests are conducted under more or 
less controlled conditions, the fruit research 
worker’s laboratory is ‘the out-of-doors and 
the cycle of each experiment usually takes 
at least a full year. 

Under the leadership of state and fed- 
eral workers, it was conclusively deter- 


-mined that the effectiveness of sulphur as 


a fungicide is directly related to its fineness. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


During the 1938 season, a fine sulphur 
spray was widely tested and is now avail- 
able to growers. The material is known as 
concentrated sulphur paste. It is not an 
industry by-product, but is manufactured 
especially for fruit disease control. 
Concentrated sulphur paste has a sulphur 
content of not less than 70 per cent, the 
sizes of the particles being five microns and 
smaller. It is adhesive and its good cover- 
age gives even distribution of particles. 
Other advantages, pointed out by growers 
who have tried the new product, are ease of 
handling, addition to the spray tank directly 
from the original container, easy reworking 
into. original state if. dried out and_ lack. of 
injury to material or container by freezing. 
This sulphur paste is-available in 600-pound 
wooden barrels and in 200 and 112-pound 
fibre drums. , : 
PAGE 9 
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GRASSELLI 


SPREADER- 
STICKER 


ECAUSE it increases the efficiency of 

fungicides and insecticides, this 
Spreader-Sticker adds more effectiveness 
to your late sprays. 
With copper fungicides such as Bordeaux 
Mixture, GRASSELLI Spreader-Sticker 
results in more uniform coverage, better 
wetting of fungous spots and provides 
longer protection. 
With contact insecticides such as nicotine 
sulfate, GRASSELLI Spreader-Sticker 
gives better wetting and penetration of 
the insects’ protective body coatings. 
GRASSELLI Spreader-Sticker is used at 
low concentrations making it more eco- 
nomical than most spreaders. 
Order your supply of GRASSELLI 
Spreader-Sticker today. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC 


CRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


Wine GUPIND Delowore 











WEATHER 


Comprehensively, Dr. Gayle Pickwell has unfolded in 
his book the story of weather in vivid words and pic- 
tures without use of scientific terms. Clouds, their 
names and formations, what they are made of and the 
part they play in the plan of nature, and how to identify 
them. The wind, sun, rain, hail, snow and ice all 
have a share with the oceans, mountains, deserts and 
lakes in telling the story. Plans included for making 
the instruments necessary to be an amateur weather- 
man. —— illustrated. 170 pages. Cloth 


WINE MAKERS 
MANUAL 


Every secret employed at U. 8S. Winery No. 59 by Pey- 
ton Boswell, which will benefit the home wine maker 
or the small winery, has been included in this book. 
Careful application of methods described cannot fail 
to make the best possible wine from the variety of 
grapes used. Written in easy, bie style. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

Books sent postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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A PAGE CONDUCTED 


IN THE 


INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 


POMM@LUGICAL 


crop in the United States will be consider- 
ably larger than that of 1938. The painful 
experiences of disposing of the huge 1937 
crop have not been forgotten. If growers 
and dealers are to profit by the 1937 lessons, 
now is the time to plan to meet the problems 
which may confront the fruit industry in 
the marketing of the 1939 crop. At the 
Chattanooga convention, an entire day was 
given over to a discussion of the marketing 
problem. Dr. M. J. Dorsey, University of 
Illinois horticulturist, stressed the necessity 
of improving the quality of the fruit on the 
trees by the most modern practices. Thin- 
ning, adequate spraying, fertilization, prun- 
ing and soil culture are all aids in produc- 
ing “top” quality fruit. To produce “top” 
quality fruit is to win half the battle. 

Prof. B. S. Pickett, president of the 
American Pomological Society, in dealing 
with the. question of improving marketing 
conditions in the apple industry, said: “The 
economic conditions prevailing in the apple 
industry have been the basis for endless dis- 
cussion and hundreds of papers and ad- 
dresses in pomological meetings for the 
past 10 years. Every phase of the subject 
has been presented so often that there is no 
excuse for reviewing the ground again as 
an introduction to this address. Whether 
prosperous or not, every industry that sur- 
vives or adds to its success, must improve 
its marketing conditions; and when con- 
ditions are unfavorable it becomes doubly 
important to move forward progressively 
in its marketing program. The apple in- 
dustry has the double incentive at this time 
to attack its marketing problems with every 
ounce of energy, force, intelligence and in- 
fluence at its command. 

“Any comprehensive plan for improving 
marketing conditions in the apple industry 
must recognize the far-flung scope of the 
business concerned. One hundred thousand 
growers, large and small, produce the crop 
in our country; 47 states grow apples 
enough to be mentioned in reports ; Canada, 
most of the European countries, South 
Africa, Australia, Tasmania and, more 
lately, South America are producing large 
quantities of apples. The United States, 
though the largest commercial producer of 
apples in the world, actually possesses only 
one-quarter of the world’s apple trees. 
World prices affect apple prices consider- 
ably, even though exceptional local condi- 
tions sometimes appear to refute the gen- 
eral truth of the préposition. Certainly the 
national supply greatly affects the price 
within our own boundaries. The immensity 
of the industry, its technical problems of 
production, preparation for market, preser- 
vation and transportation, and the special- 
ized skills involved indicate that no single 
agency or device can function successfully to 
solve all the problems involved. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, first, that the several activ- 
ities pertaining to the apple industry be 
classified and assigned to the agencies 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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Prospects are that the 1939 apple - 


SOCIgT® 





which are best suited to handle them, 

“The following division and classification 
is merely suggestive. Should the general 
plan which I am proposing meet with ap- 
proval in the apple industry a representa- 
tive committee would study it carefully and 
rearrange the classification and assignment 
of activities according to its best judgment, 

“Problems of production, storage and uti- 
lization, requiring research, to be referred 
to the U. S. D. A. and the agricultural 
experiment stations. 

“Problems of education of growers to be 
referred to the state horticultural societies 
and the agricultural extension services of 
the federal and state governments. 

“Problems of education of consumers to 
be referred to the apple advertising agencies 
represented by the apple. institutes and 
state advertising commissions. The same 
agencies would also handle retail service 
matters and offer considerable guidance in 
geographical distribution of apples. 

“Problems of national policy, particularly 
those affecting the export trade and prob- 
lems of internal regulation of the apple in- 
dustry, such as interpretation of transporta- 
tion and foods and drugs legislation, to be 
referred to the International Apple Asso- 
ciation, the American Pomological Society, 
or other broadly organized groups who are 
in a position to deal with them at strategic 
moments. ; 

“Problems of public health to be referred 
to the Federal Ojfice of Public Health. 

“Problems concerned with national regu- 
lation of grades; control of interstate 
movement of grades detrimental to the 
general good of the apple industry, when 
not in conflict ‘with public welfare; of pol- 
icies relating to increases and decreases in 
production, both annual and over a period 
of years; of problems such as are involved 
in surplus commodity purchases or those 
connected with the disposal of crops in 
years of overproduction, to be referred toa 
national apple authority which would be ad- 
ministered by the U. S. D. A. under per- 
missive Federal legislation or under laws 
already in force, if it is found that suitable 
enabling machinery is now available, con- 
trol to be invested in a commission chosen 
by the growers; financing to be by allot- 
ment from funds under the control of the 
Secretary of Agriculture or by direct ap- 
propriation by Congress. : 

“The classification above suggested dées 
not attempt to define all the proper concerns 
of the various organizations concerned in 
welfare of the apple industry. For example, 
the state horticultural societies properly dis- 
cuss and deal with every manner of problem 
in which their members are interested in tl 
field of pomology or horticulture. But with 
a recognized classification of the problems, 
the state societies can refer those with 
which they cannot deal effectively to some 
agency that is prepared to render the serv- 
ice desired. There is natural and desirable 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Here's the way calcium chloride keeps down dust on dirt and gravel roads. 


Fork of road at right where there is no dust received flaked calcium chloride. 


DUST-FREE, WORM-FREE FRUIT 


CLoups of dust, swirling up through 
fruit trees from tractors and spray rigs 
or trucks and autos as they travel up and 
down orchard lanes and gravel roads, 
probably mean little to thousands of fruit 
growers across the country who have 
choked a little or sneezed a lot, letting 
the dust nuisance go on and on. But this 
dust being kicked up in and around or- 
chards from lanes and dirt roads means 
a whole lot more than discomfort to fruit 
farm workers and more wear and tear 
on equipment. 

Around Wisconsin’s famous Gays Mills 
section, as in many another locality where 
fruit production has become a highly- 
specialized vocation, bug-controlling 
growers began to wonder a couple of 
years ago why their rightly-timed and 
rightly-applied codling moth sprays were 
losing some of their old punch, why the 
worms seemed to keep on finding un- 
covered spots on their apples even after 
extra care had been given to a good job 
of spraying. 

To help these growers, University of 
Wisconsin’s John A. Callenbach made the 
simple yet previously unreported observa- 
tion that codling moth injury is frequent- 
ly more severe near dirt and gravel roads. 
When he combed the printed literature on 
the subject, he was unable to find a single 
reason stated for this situation. So he 
set to work at the Gays Mills branch 
laboratory to really get the facts. In 1937, 
he used plots of McIntosh and Dudley 
apples. It was found that moth damage 
ran as high as 29 per cent in a McIntosh 
block crossed by a dusty road. As the 
distance from the dusty road increased, 
the damage decreased until plots on the 
fringe of the dust area showed only 11 
to 14 per cent injury. 

The 1937 season was ideal for codling 
moth activity, and it was dry so there was 
plenty of dust. All possible reasons for 
the appearance of more codling moth in- 
jury in the dusty sections were consid- 
ered, and Callenbach and his co-workers 
concluded that the only cause was the 
— of heavy dust deposits on the 
ruit. 

Making certain of their conclusions, 
these workers tried the tests again last 
year. But conditions were just the oppo- 
site of those which prevailed in 1937. In- 
stead of hot weather with little rain, 1938 
was cool and wet. Because of conditions 
last year, it seems logical that if dust is 
the cause of the trouble the plots should 
show uniform injury. And that’s just 
what happened. 

In two McIntosh sections through which 
a dusty road ran and which were covered 
with dust whenever the road dried out 
ILY, 1939 


enough, the injury varied from 43 to 34 
per cent. In one plot next to the road, 
injury amounted to 26 per cent, while in 
other plots the damage was only around 
13 per cent. Checks on the Dudley plots 
backed up the McIntosh findings. Other 
plots, selected especially to study details 
of the dust effect, supplied additional 
evidence. 

To eliminate any ,question as to the 
harm caused by dust, Callenbach points 
out that the favorable season of 1937 and 
the mild winter of 1937-38 resulted in the 
presence in 1938 of more codling moths 
than for any other year since observations 
were started at Gays Mills in 1932. 

From this work, the Wisconsin re- 
searchers now believe that the spray 
residues tend to dry in patches, and dust 
sticks to these rough spots rather than 
on the smooth surface of the fruit. Then 
when codling moth larvae come along. 
they pass up the mechanical barrier of the 
dust and eat into the fruit on the smooth 
spots, unharmed by spray materials... The 
probability of kill when there is no dust 
is much higher since the worms feed on 
any part of the fruit. -They also explain 
that the small spray droplets fail to wet 
the dust in the same way that a light rain 
fails to wet the surface of a dusty road. 

For better worm control, then, growers 
are becoming alert to fast, economical 
ways to control dust. So far, the material 
that answers the need for speed, long 
life, economy and efficiency is calcium 
chloride. This material is applied by 
spreading on roads. It takes moisture 
from the air so that, it provides a moist 
road surface that is smooth, firm, and 
dustless at all times. A recent innovation 
has brought to the market a flaked form 
of calcium chloride which is superior to 
the old granulated type for use in condi- 
tioning dirt-and gravel roads. 
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overlapping of functions which everyone ac- 
cepts as inevitable. But there is provided by 
a recognized classification a workable di- 
vision of labor that cannot fail to help ‘the 
industry by avoiding unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort and by utilizing the more 
skilled services of the specialized organiza- 
tions.” 


Join the APS now. Send dues of $1.25 
to H. L. Lantz, secretary, Ames, Iowa. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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FRUIT PICKING BAGS 











‘THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
San Francisco Chicago 
Los Angeles New York 


DURABLE AS THE REDWOODS 








CLOSE-UP 


of Achievement 


KK Limelighted leaders of busl- 
ness... sophisticated socialites... 
people in the front rank of im- 
portant activities always choose 
the Bellevue. It has distinguished 
friends all.over the world. 


Include Historic Philadel- 
phia in your Itinerary. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 

















For picking peaches and soft va- 

rieties of apples. Sample mailed, $2. 

Also make other style bags, and 
le AA. +t 2. s. 


fruit picking PP 
baskets. 


JOHN BACON INC., GASPORT, NW. Y. 


Everything for the Fruit Grower 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 





1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 
gi Se Lae dates. AND Via Ale OULTRY 
FARM, Route 3, Ramsey, Indiana. 
BASKET TURNERS 


COWL BASKET 5 GREAT LABOR*SAVER. 
Eliminates lifting. Turns. 2 oes per day.- Als forks ih 
roller conveyor. Price $15 plus parced te 
preposition. FRUIT BACKING EQUIP 
PANY, INC., Sweeps. Virginia. 


_ ¢ BERRY. BOXES at a? 
ee te iat 
splay demand. 

oe eee 
Michigan = —* —- 
BERRY PLANTS’ =< 


WILL HAVE MILLIONS YELLOW FREE BLAKE- 
more Strawberry Plants for setting Fall 1939 and Spring 
of 1940. So Se Cae. R. RB. McUMBER, Greenfield, 





























CIDER MILLS 
8, 


PRESSES, GRATERS, FILTERS, PUMP: 
Booklet F ‘ ae o> —— Sweet and Make 


8 ies. 
repo Cos Cob, 


Vinegar — 

CIDER MILL SUPPLIES 
CIDER MILL SUPPLIES MUST REFLECT A KNOWL- 
edge of your needs. Mount Gilead Cider Mill Supplies 
have hey the choice of orchardists for half a century. 
Write for the new Catalog 8301-P and price list. THE 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 402 Lincoln 
Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 

DAIRY ‘CATTLE 


FANCY DAIRY HEIFERS $10.00. SHAWNEE DAIRY 
CATTLE COMPANY, Box 1636, Washington, D.C. 


DAIRY GOATS 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 9034. FAIRBURY. 
ths 25e. Lite 











r, 


























Nebraska, $1.00 yearly; introductory 6 mon 
ature E. 
FACING STAND 
SAVES LABOR, SPEEDS Ei RING PACKING. RE- 
saving — All iron constructi Price $2.50 plus - 
t. es FRUIT PACKING EQUI 
‘T COMPANY. Swoope, Virginia. 
FOR SALE 





40 ACRES. 22 ACRES APPLES, 6 ACRES 25 YEAR 
old bearing nice crop, 7 acres timber. State Road. Elee- 
tricity, good local market. Price $3450.00. Terms. 
Vv. L. COOPER, Owner, 621 Ist National Bank Bidg., 
Canton, Ohio. 

dl BUY OR SELL ORCHARD PROPERTY IN VIR- 
a and West Virginia: write ROBERT BLY. Agent, 
= "49, Charles Town, Jefferson County, West Virginia. 

The Shenandoah Vailey. 


In 
STANDARD ORCHARD OAK CORNERS. 
; E. FLAGG, 








CRATES. 
Poplar Sides. Ends Nailed. 15¢ F.0.B. Plant. 
Buena Vista, 
BEX FOUR ROW PEACH ee. TWO HUNDRED 
dollars F.O.B. F. G. ANDERSON, Anna, 
150 GALLON ORCHARD SPRAYER ON 1% TON 
truck. MARK TAYNTON, Pails Church, Vi 


FRUIT JUICE CLARIFIERS 


>, AND PRESERVE THOSD FRUIT JUICES 

th the effective MOUNT GILEAD PECTINOL COLD 
PACE to = is simple and speedy—and is the 
most practical wi step up profits. For complete in- 
formation out | PECTINOL . write THE HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 403 in Avenue, Mount 














Gilead, Qhio. 





FRUIT JUICE FILTERS 


THE MOUNT GILEAD CLEAR-FLO FILTER FAR 
other filter * the market for effective 


surpasses ness— 
rapid filtering—ease y. It assures 
complete clarification of elder other fruit juices. It 


MPANY, 401 Lincoln 





Avenue, Mount Gilead. Ohio. 
FRUIT JUICE PRESSES 


FOR MAXIMUM RETURNS FROM YOUR A TURN 
it into delicious fruit juice with a MO GILEAD 
CIDER OR FR JUICE PRESS, a: 








LE PIRATO 
DONT SPRAY YOUR EYES GET CESCO SPRAY- 





er’s Goggles. 00 postpaid. Save Your Lungs—get 
80 Respirator, $2.00 postpai Light, comfortable, dur- 
able. CESCO, Warren, Chicago, Illinois. 





IRRIGATION HOSE 


LET ge gl HOSE HELP SAVE en ——s 
from eather. Efficient and Economical means 

distributing irrigation water. Highly penetien! | = ag 
Write for literature on well made hose that does not decay. 
MANTLE & MANTLE, Painesvi 


LADDERS 


STEPLADDER. GETS YOU WHERE YOU 
be, inside tree or out, level or rough ground. 
Special construction e! ites danger of falling. Light. 
practically unbreakable. Enthusiastically approved by 
many large orchardists. Write for particulars. BENTON 
LADDER Route 6. Jackson, Michigan. 





Ohio. 








SAFETY 
need to 





COMPANY, 
MISCELLANEOUS 

a, Ry LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 

wi opportunities 











in touch with poe ae 
ing to its leadi o an and truck magazine. 

3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE. Jock: 
sonville. Florids. 


Tilinois. 


‘wows 





H. P, MEE 


NEW CLETRAC OFFICERS 


AFTER more than 20 years of service 
in the tractor industry, H. P. Mee has 
been elected executive vice-president of 
the Cleveland Tractor Co. During a re- 
cent two-year retirement, he has managed 
his own lemon groves in California and 
is familiar with power and implement 
needs of fruit growers. At the time of 
Mr. Mee’s election, W. Ellzey Brown, for 
several years prominently identified with 
implement production and sales, was 
named vice-president in charge of sales, 
advertising and service. 


FARM STORAGE FACTS 


(Continued from page 5) 


torily. Apples coming in from the orchard 
can be washed, put into field crates, and 
then sent direct to the storage room over 
a conveyor. Grading and packing in 
baskets can then be done as the fruit is 
needed to supply the trade. In this man- 
ner a full pack of good fruit is assured. 

Ultimately, it is expected that a saving 
will be found in this method as compared 
with paying the usual storage rate and 
the cost of transportation to storage. The 
owner also believes that this storage will 
be of help in handling his peach crop 
when market conditions necessitate hold- 
ing the fruit temporarily. 

The building is constructed of brick, 
with a storage room measuring 60 by 40 
feet. The engine room is 20 by 30 feet. 
A loading platform, 20 by 10 feet, and an 
office, 20 by 30 feet, are also provided. 

Cork is the insulating material used. 
Thickness of the insulation in the walls 
is about 10 inches, while the layer over- 
head is 14 to 16 inches. The floor is con- 
structed with a four-inch concrete sub- 
floor, a four-inch layer of cork, and is 
topped with three inches of cement. 

Roughly, the cost of building and equip- 
ment has been about $1 for each bushel of 
storage capacity. This is due in part to 
installation of equipment intended to be 
adequate for cooling a much larger stor- 
age as extra rooms are added. Each of 
the two compressors has a capacity of 
from 20 to 30 tons. One is in regular 
use, while the other is a stand-by for use 
in emergencies. An electric motor drives 
the one compressor in use. At the pres- 
ent time a tractor would be used to drive 
the stand-by. Later a Diesel engine will 
be installed for this purpose. 

Refrigeration is accomplished by direct 
expansion of ammonia in cooling coils. 
The five condenser coils are arranged to 

(Continued on page 15) 
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National Trade Mark Company 
Building 














Washington, D.C. 
Trade Mark Specialists 
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{RUNNING WATER 


With A 


BURKS 


BRINGS CITY CONVENIENCES 
TO THE COUNTRY 





Ideal for fos sigan or domestic ee 
ng water supply under 


BURKS 


PUMPS and WATER SYSTEMS 
“Only One Moving Part’’ 


we —_ Lifts Water 28 Fast : 
Completely Automatic 


Capacities 240 te 1700 G.P.H. 
Free literature furnished on ‘request 


DECATUR PUMP COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS ; 
we = 


preseeplying an 





Self Priming 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 














WHERE 
CHICAGO 


LIVES 

















city—Michigan 
Boulevard. Chicago works and plays to — 
the tune of its rhythmic hum. In the most — || 
convenient location on this famous thor 
oughfare, Hotel Auditorium provides 
spacious pleasant rooms, excellent sery- 
ice and superb cuisine, at reasonable 
rates. 


@ The pulse of the 
























WITH BATH from $2.50 
WITHOUT BATH from $1.50 
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AUDITORIUM 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGHT GUARANTEED 
Iwo Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
rkmans' PERFECT FILM 


service. rt hip. 
ICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL 


Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade 
25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, 


ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGHT GUARANTEED EN: 
Two Professional Doublewetght Enlargements, -* 
ce. PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, LaCro 


POULTRY 


NEW ENGLAND POULTRYMAN AND NORTE 
ern Breeder SPECIAL OFFER —s = —y Summer ‘set 
One Year for 50 cents. teresting views. | 
uable editoria) material on skillful “breeding, 
production, and efficient marketing. Carefully ¢ 
advertising. Nationally read by poultry leaders. §& 
at NEW on POULTRYMAN, 4 Park § 
ton 
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WANTED 


WANTED—ONE GOOD USED BEAN ELIMINAT 
for fruit grader. STONE'S ORCHARD, Quincy, HB 
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NEW 


~ © TURBINE PUMPS 
© SMALL POWER SPRAYER 
© WALNUT HULLER 
®@ FACE SHIELD 











| commenntidl 


By HANDY ANDY 





Don’t be surprised if at one of 
your fruit meetings in a couple of 
years you hear the voice of a speak- 
er who was scheduled to talk at 
the meeting, but who had to make 
another convention. There’s a 
new machine that will record talks 
on regular amateur movie film. The 
film can be shipped by mail and 
“played” over a sound projector. 











TURBINE PUMPS ° 


New, larger pumps, just added to an 
established line of super turbine units, 
feature rated capacities of 750, 950 and 
1350 gallons per hour. Coupled power is 
furnished by heavy-duty electric motors 
with ratings from one-half to three horse- 





power. These pumps have a suction lift 
of 28 feet at sea level, and low operating 
costs are insured because they have only 
one moving part. Desired pressures are 
maintained by a specially adapted pres- 
sure switch. 


SMALL POWER SPRAYER * 


As complete spraying equipment for 
smaller fruit plantings or as utility units 
for large orchards and groves, this small 
sprayer is receiving grower attention. 
Operating economy, balanced by maxi- 
mum coverage as well as the ease of 








moving the sprayer about are outstanding 
features. 

The one-half horsepower gasoline mo- 
tor is fitted with kick starter, flywheel 
Magneto, air cleaner and an extra power 
take-off pulley. Valves are made of 
Stainless steel and the pump cylinder is 


‘ about. It is well- 


porcelain-coated, seamless steel tubing. 
Steady working pressure of 100 pounds 
is provided by a large air chamber. Hose, 
nozzle, 50-gallon barrel and spray pipe 
are included. 


WALNUT HULLER ° 


Nut growers and their grove workmen 
need not have stained hands from the 
messy job of hulling black walnuts if 
they have the new machine that has been 
developed and that was tried for the first 
time last season. 


This equipment cuts the hulls from 
the nuts, which are cleaned and polished 
and conveyed to the bag chute. The machine 
cleans about a bushel a minute. Manufac- 
turers were kind enough to send me a 
sample of the cleaned. product, neatly packed 
in a mesh bag, and they were the most 
attractive black walnuts I’ve seen. 


Resourceful California grape growers 
have devised a clever system for apply- 
ing zinc sulphate to their vines. They 
mix two pounds of the chemical to a gal- 
lon of water, fasten a can of the solution 
to their belts, run a rubber tube from can 
to a perforated paint brush and thus have 
a constant flow of the solution on the 
brush when painting vines. 


FACE SHIELD ° 


Many a case of smarting eyes or burned 
skin has been reported by orchardists who 
are sensitive to 
harsh spray chem- 
icals. These folks 
will be interested 
in the face shield 
shown here that 
I've just heard 


ventilated and is, 
large enough to fit 
over eyeglasses. , 
The shield extends 
along the sides of the face and can be 
thrown back when not in use. 

AMERIGAN FRUIT GROWER 













I'M PRETENDING I'M 
DADDY - BEFORE 
HE CLEANED OUT 

HIS RADIATOR WITH 






It’s silly to wait until the truck overheats 
to clean out the radiator. You waste power 
and fuel. And you may be heading for an 
expensive repair bill. 

Don’t wait! Use Sani-Flush regularly 
at least twice a year to clean out all radi- 
ators. Do the job yourself. It costs only 
10c (25c¢ for the largest trucks and trac- 
tors). Just pour in Sani-Flush. Run the 
engine. Drain, flush and refill (directions 
on the can). That’s all there is to it. And 
your radiator is sweet and clean. If you 
prefer, ask your garage or service station 
to do the job for you. Insist on Sani-Flush. 
It cannot injure motor or fittings. You'll 
find Sani-Flush in most bathrooms for 
cleaning toilets. Sold by grocery, drug,’ 
hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores. 
25c and 10c sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush gp 











NEW ricxer's BUCKET 
Galvanized iron, felt lined. Pre- 
vents loss of fruit from bruis- 


ing. Also—medium and heavy 
weight Picker’s Bags. 


Ask for low prices. 


The Cyclone Seeder Company 
Central Bidg., Urbana, Indiana 
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COPPER FUNGICIDES 


for Fungus Control of 
Fruits and Vegetabies 


Tennessee Corporation's extensive re- 
sound has develo; an improved series 
of copper fungicides with these advan- 
tages: : 
@ Varying strengths (26% to 53% cop- 
Af tee speckhic weetnent of various 
aoe cme . aaa ie 
e | ti new materials 
qrenter salaty and more effective 
control, ca oa es 
@ Greater cov a - 
wath with lighter visible spray residue 
and less injury od ore aor 
@ Carefully controlled toxic ma 
prea ne colloidal state of material. 


or write davect te: 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Box 2205 





Atlanta, Gi 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








PUTS IRON "TOENAILS" 
ON PICKING LADDERS 


: ‘FOr years I have practiced putting flat 

irons on the lower ends of my fruit 
ladders. These irons are one and one-half 
inches wide and from 12 to 15 inches long. 
They are bolted onto the ladders with light 
bolts and allowed to project four or five 
inches below the side rails.” 

Before going on with Hiram Burk- 
holder’s description of one method he 
uses for safer. picking in his orchard, your 
“Round Table” editor wants to say that 
Mr. Burkholder is a veteran. Ohio fruit 
grower, well-known for his work with 
plums. 

“It is well to have a blacksmith drill 
the bolt-holes and twist the irons half 
way around so the flat surfaces are 
parallel to the ladder faces. 

“What is the use of these irons? When 
climbing the ladder, the weight of the 
picker sets the iron ‘toenails’ into the 
ground which prevents the ladder from 
twisting or tipping if the picker is work- 
ing low branches and happens to go too 
far above the. branch on which the ladder 
is resting. 

“After my pickers use ladders so 
equipped, they don’t like to harvest fruit 
from ladders without the toenails. 

“I’m in favor of single-pointed ladders, 
too, as-they are more easily shoved up 
into place and it’s easier to find a resting 
place in a crotch. With a double-top lad- 
der, one rail will often slip into a crotch 
and the other will rest farther out on a 
branch and probably break or split the 
branch. These ladders curve to a short 
‘snout’ not more than 10 to 12 inches 
above the side rails.” 


STRONG, HEALTHY GRAPE 
PLANTS BY LAYERING 


[* Kentucky, Mrs. F. F. Hatter finds that 
with a little care and patience it’s easy 
to produce healthy grape plants by layer- 
ing. She writes: 

“Bring the earth up over a low branch 
of a strong grape vine, leaving uncovered 
the end of the branch as well as a part 
of it near the trunk of the vine. By fall 
or the following spring, a good root sys- 
tem will have formed on that part of the 
branch that was covered over. A little 
more than the portion of the branch on 
which the roots have developed is then 
cut off and transplanted. You will have a 
new grape vine with a good start to grow, 
one that will be bearing much sooner than 
a cutting.” 


HANDY GADGET SPEEDS 
FRUIT HARVESTING 


“| AM writing about a helpful tool I 
made for picking fruit,” says Pennsyl- 
vania grower, Ed Portzer. 

“When I’m up a ladder and can’t reach 
far enough to get some nice apples and 
peaches out on the end of a branch, I use 
a four-foot rod made out of an old brake 
rod of a Ford T car. The rod has a hook 
in each end and with one of the hooks 
I puli the branch in, fasten the hook on 
PAGE 14 








This is a page where growers get 
together for an exchange of expe- 
riences and ideas. Both the begin- 
ner and veteran will find here many 
valuable suggestions for better and 
more profitable fruit growing. In 
return for helps you receive from 
this page, pass on your new ideas, 
methods or stallions. Just jot 
them down and mail to ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR, AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. One dollar will 








be paid for each item published. 





the other end of the rod to the ladder and 
pick the fruit. When not in use, I hang 
the rod on the ladder, out of the way, 
but handy when needed.” 


STRAW MULCH PREVENTS 
BRUISING, HOLDS MOISTURE 


HEN one of our “Round Table” 
readers leads off his letter to the 
editor with, “I thought I would let you 
know about my experience with the hope 
that it might help other growers,” we are 
all attention to see what’s coming. That’s 
the way Coye Sain of North Carolina 
begins his recent letter. He continues: 
“I took two bales of straw for each of 
my apple trees and put it down so as to 
cover the ground out to the ends of the 
branches. The straw kept grass and weeds 
from growing under the trees. It also 
prevented bruising of the apples that fell, 
and it seemed to hold a good deal of 
moisture which I think is important be- 
cause we never know when it ts going to 
rain.” 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Picking time is hurry-scurry time on fruit 
farms. Each year we hear of a variety of 
new and unusual picking accidents, some 
serious, some trivial, but every one means 
a loss of valuable time at-a time when 
every minute counts. Presented on this 
page are two hints on safer picking, ways 
to help fruit growers speed picking oper- 
ations and also make these operations 
safer for themselves and orchard workers. 
Why not keep the 1939 record of or- 
chard picking accidents free of entries? 


WIRE STAPLES HOLD 
STRAWBERRY RUNNERS 


ROM one of our Canadian neighbors, 

E. Gracey, comes word of a way to keep 
strawberry runners in line. 

“In growing expensive strawberry 
plants I have found that hairpins put 
down over the new runners will hold 


‘them in place and thus help them root. 


But hairpins for this purpose got to be 
pretty expensive so I cut stovepipe wire, 
at only five cents a roll, into staples 
shaped like hairpins and they are just 
as good.” 


LYE IN WHITEWASH 
CONTROLS BORERS 


[= Iowa, as in many another section, fruit 
growers are often faced with the prob- 
lem of stopping round and flat-headed 
borers or losing valuable trees. Iowa 
grower, R. C. Cooling, here explains what 
he does to control these pests. 

“I whitewash the trunks and lower 
branches of my trees with common white- 
wash to which has been added one table- 
spoonful of lye for each gallon. This 
method is simple and easy and I’ve had 


good borer control results with it.” 
JULY, 1939 
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FARM STORAGE FACTS 


(Continued from- page 12) 


provide for closing any one without dis- 
turbing the rest. In the same manner, 
four cooling coils in the storage room 
can be closed individually without affect- 
j others. : : 

tS oniiog system is provided with 
a 48-inch exhaust type fan which can be 
reversed if desired. Four vents are pro- 
vided on three sides of the room. Besides 
these openings, the conveyor door may 
be used for ventilation if desired. 

Mr. Trobaugh estimates the capacity 
of the storage at about 15,000 bushels. 
Cost of the building was $8,852.42; cost 
of the equipment, $5,379.32; total cost, 
therefore, being $14,231.74. As previously 
indicated, this gives equipment of sufh- 
cient capacity to provide for refrigeration 
of additional rooms as they may be 
needed. 

In spite of the fact that the storage has 
operated with a mere fraction of the num- 
ber of bushels that could be stored, the 
owner expresses himself as agreeably sur- 
prised at the cost of power. A portion 
of his comment shows how the rate for 
current is applied, “The power company 
quotes us what it calls its wholesale rate, 
which is three cents a K.W.H. for the 
first 2,000 K.W.H., two cents for the next 
2,000 K.W.H., and 0.8 cent a K.W.H. 
above that.” 

Based upon the rate mentioned, the 
charge for power during the months the 
plant operated at the time this informa- 
tion was obtained is shown below: 


Month K.W.H. Amount 
Oct. 24 to Nov. 2............. 980 $29.40 
mey;-21 to Dec. 21............2 400 12.00 
ec: 2! to Jan: 21...........: 380 11.40 


“A demand charge is also paid each 
month. This charge the owner describes 
as follows, “This is a charge, as I under- 
stand it, for the privilege of using the 
company’s electricity.” Since this plant 
is operated at the off-peak period the de- 
mand charge is discounted 50 per cent. 
Summarizing the total of payments gives 
these figures: 
50 Per Cent of Energy 

Month Demand Charge Charge Discount Total 
Oct. 24 to Nov. 21..$17.00 $29.40 $1.47 $44.93 
Nov. 21 to Dec. 21.. 14.00 12.00 .60 25.40 
Dec. 21 to Jan. 21.. 15.50 11.40 -3t 6©=6: 26:35 

As mentioned previously, the owner 
contemplates use of a Diesel engine to 
drive the second compressor. For that 
matter, he thinks it may even be- possible 
to operate with this source of power at a 
considerable saving. Some of the manu- 
facturers insist that they can guarantee 
their equipment to furnish energy at about 
one cent per K.W.H. operating cost as 
compared with the present cost of about 
seven cents a K.W.H. he is now paying. 
The difference he feels would soon pay 
the cost of a Diesel engine. 

_Care is exercised to see that the rela- 
tive humidity is maintained at about 90. 
A temperature of 32 degrees F. is carried 
in the storage room. 

_Mr. Trobaugh expects that as more of 
his acreage comes into bearing his farm 
storage will become increasingly impor- 
tant as a factor in the marketing of his 
apple crop. Not only will he be able to 
handle fruit from the orchard to the stor- 
age with less effort and loss of time, but 
the keeping quality of the fruit and its 
appearance when finally put in packages 
should be an improvement over the con- 
ventional method. The use of field crates 
for storage gives a much more efficient 
use of the space than when fruit is stored 
in baskets. Perhaps the most important 
reason of all is the fact that buyers will 
be looking at fruit in his storage rather 
than choosing from several grower’s lots 
im a commercial cold storage. This will 
enable him to do a better job of selling 
and will tend to bring the customer back 
again for more of the freshly packed fruit. 








FULL 2-PLOW POWER 


The Model H Cletrac 


is the FIRST crawler tractor ever offer- 
ed at the low price of $875.00 F.O.B. 
factory. And this new Cletrac has every- 
thing you want in a crawler... short 
turning... pulling power on both tracks 
on turns as well as on the straightaway 
...complete visibility for the operator 
.-. light ground pressure ...sure-grip- 
ping crawler tracks...no soil packing 
.--four cylinder high compression en- 
gine...three forward speeds and reverse 
.-.cheap to operate ... easy to service. 


Two widths are available, 42-inch tread 
at $875.00 and 68-inch tread at $895.00, 
(F.O.B. factory) so that you can choose 
a tread suitable to your orchard and 
field crop requirements. 


With Cletrac Model H you enjoy all 
the advantages which only a crawler 
tractor can give you for fruit culture. 
You plow on time—you disc on time 
—you spray on time. Try the Model H 
in your own orchards before you buy 
any tractor. Put it through its paces 
under your own most difficult con- 
ditions. Then you be the judge! 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLETRAC TRACTORS 


14—95 H. P. GASOLINE OR DIESEL 





MAIL THIS 


COUPON 
> 


Today 





I farm 


acres. Write name and address here. 









> DEWITT 
orerateo HOTELS 


THEODORE De WITT, President? 
R. F. MARSH, Vice-President 












THE KESWICK 


209 Third Avenue Asbury Park, N. J. 
One block from beach in the heart of the hotel district. 
Capacity 125 
Attractive outside rooms with running water. New inner- 

spring mattresses. Delicious wholesome meals. 
"The House Whose Guests Return” 
American Plan—From $16.00 per week. 
European Plan—From $8.00 per week. 

B. M. Kane, Manager 





Phone 1715 








Because it keeps fruits, vegetables, poultry 
and dairy products in prime condition until 
sold. Plant quickly pays for itself, as proved 
by scores of installations on farms like yours. 
Get full details now: ask for Bulletin 146. 


FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna. 
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Youre Sure to Get the Right Tre 
when You Choose an INTERNATIONA 





Compact design, easy maneuverability in crowded markets, and ample loading space make this 1'/2 to 2-ton International 
D-300 cab-over-engine truck «a practical unit for fruit and vegetable growers. a 
International has been building trucks for 32 yf 


You can count on getting the right truck for your 
International gives you more for your truck d6 


farm when you get an International. Stake and 


special bodies for the heavy or bulky loads and in operating economy and long truck life bec 
pickup bodies for a variety of lighter loads . .. it does not compromise truck construction. Eg 
these are some of the many popular farm types 


International Harvester builds to serve you. J 
Y A_ phone call to the nearest International deg 


as 


International is all-truck in every detail. 


Take stock of your truck‘needs. Find out what or Company-owned branch will bring you comps 


International offers in size, body, price, and after- information and a demonstration at your cof 


sale service for your loads. And. remember this; ence. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 





